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EDITORIAL 


Asked to give an opinion of The R.C.M. Magazine, and turning over 
the pages of last term’s copy, a critical friend remarked, ‘You should have 
more contributions from present students’. This was exasperating; for 
it was my particular pride that the two main articles were by Arthur 
Tomson and Elizabeth McCall, who were both at College when they 
began to write them and had left one term only before their work appeared. 
But how is any reader, not in daily touch with College, to distinguish 
between Present, Just Past, or Very Past Students? My immediate 
reaction was to pepper the next number with dates or footnotes or potted 
biographies; but second thoughts, talks with editorial predecessors, and 
the support of my committee, have produced the reply: If our students 
write so well that you can’t tell they are students, we are not going to give 
them away! More seriously, this Magazine never has made distinctions 
among its contributors: we ask only that interesting ideas should be lucidly 
expressed, and as writers in these pages the newest student is on equal 
terms with the senior professor. The late H. C. Colles, when he was 
editor (1909-15), laid down that ‘The R.C.M. Magazine has two uses; the 
momentary one of keeping in touch Collegians all over the world, and the 
permanent one of recording history made at the College.” To which 
1 would add at least one more: to act as a platform, a ‘Monday chamber 
concert’, for student writers. 

It happens that not much of this term’s number is written by students, 
But it is very much shaped by their views. The Opera School let it be 
known that they were feeling neglected, so Jacob Franck has written 
specially for them, and they have produced their own piece of history 
which Graham Nicholls (who is a present student) describes. Another 
message reached me: Why do we have to wait until professors retire or die 
before we can read about them? Why not a series of ‘profiles’? | 
solved the tricky question of precedence by asking my own ex-professor 
first. and she has answered some of the questions | shot off at her to start 
her talking. (Will anyone who would like to write, or extract by some 
means, a Personal View of any College professor please get in touch with 
me quickly?) At the continuing request of student socicties, we ask 
someone with no present College connection to write about unofficial 
performances—Jeremy Noble came to the composers’ concert. And here 
| should like to record the generosity of these professional writers who so 
willingly give their time and experience to a small house journal. No-one 
| have asked has ever refused; those who have not been able to manage é 
particular date have said ‘invite me another time’. But would student 
organizers give me more than 48 hours warning of any event they want the 
Magazine to notice... 

‘Of keeping in touch Collegians all over the world.’ The feature 
The Royal Collegian At Home and Abroad has this aim, and records 
professional activities. To do this thoroughly demands a lynx’s eye, an 
elephant’s memory—and more space, more time, than can be spared, 
Last summer I decided to leave it out. A furious protest reached me 
not from people whose names might be in it, but from first year students. 
To me it seemed ludicrous that these pages should solemnly note that 
(for instance) Tippett had composed, Norman Del Mar had conducted, 
Monica Sinclair had sung. But to newcomers it is exciting to discover 
that these people had once been at this same College. So the feature will 
continue, appearing each term instead of once a year, so long as readers 
understand that it is only a fairly haphazard selection of what lands on 
the editor’s desk. And I appeal for help: from performers to send in 
their own news, and from professors to pass on to me their ex-pupil’s 


achievements. 
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Personal 


View 





From a portrait by Guy Worsdell 
by KATHLEEN LONG 


Your editor has asked me to write some account of my early days at 
the College, and to give my views on various musical matters. I cannot 
claim much originality in either the form or the matter, but as she has 
asked me some questions, I will leave it thus. 

b.M. How old were you when you came to College and how much music 
had you heard”? 

KL. In 1910 one could gain an Open Scholarship at 14 and at this age 
I came, | was rather small for my age and I remember the Director, 
Sir Hubert Parry, asked me whether I would care to take the double bass 
as my second study. 

I came from a small country town in Suffolk and though I had some 
musical ancestors (among them a Doctor of Music and organist of 
Croydon parish church in the early 19th century) there was very little 
opportunity for hearing music and I had heard only two professional 
concerts in my life, one a recital by Mark Hambourg. It is difficult for 
to-day’s students to imagine a world without radio. I have often told 
how I went up to the College notice-board and asked the student standing 
next to me, ‘What is an or-chess-tra?’ Neither had I ever heard, or heard 
of, a quartet. 

b.M. Other big changes in student life between your day and now? 

K.L. The changes are enormous. There were far fewer concerts and we 
were obliged to do more for ourselves. Many of the pianists joined 
Chesters Library and in one another’s homes or lodgings we read all the 
new music we could, mostly as piano duets. I remember often reading 
duets with Henry Wilson and with the late Ivor Gurney. In College we 
had lessons of one hour twice weekly, shared with two other students (in 
the top grade we were excused from this). Two of the students with whom 
I often shared were the late Boris Ord and Douglas Fox, both fine pianists 
as well as organists. Our teacher, Herbert Sharpe, was a magnificent 
musician, though perhaps insufficiently interested in technical problems. 
In my early days I was a very good sight-reader (I can say this without 
boasting, as | am now only average !) and Sefor Arbés, violin professor 
and also conductor of the Madrid Symphony Orchestra, used to get me to 
read for him the piano scores of Stravinsky’s early works—Petrushka, 
Firebird, ete. This was great fun. The technical standards are now higher 
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but one cannot bestow real talent to order and I imagine that the out- 
standing students were in much the same proportion then as now. When 
I entered College Eugene Goossens had just left, but Leon and Sidonie 
were fellow-students, also Thalben Ball and Dennis Brain’s father, Aubrey; 
and Herbert Howells and Arthur Benjamin were stars of this time. 

p.M. Have we lost anything by easy access to music through gramophone 
and wireless (we all know what we have gained)? 

K.L. I do not think so, provided we do not mis-use these things. To 
‘copy’ records is a pernicious habit and no student should listen to music 
he is studying until he has worked the thing out for himself. In any case 
one cannot copy the element that matters most, the ‘essence’ of the music, 
Obviously recording has raised the public’s standard of knowledge and 
taste. Butit has also led some people to set up as ‘critics’ and connoisseurs 
of performance, simply by reason of owning a large gramophone library. 
Some people are so interested in the technicalities of recording that one 
doubts whether they really listen to the music at all! No record is a 
wholly truthful account of a player’s performance. 

p.M. Did you have to keep yourself during the holidays? 

K.L. No, but I once took a holiday job playing on the pier at Shanklin 
and Ventnor. 1 had a busy time as not only did I play solos but I accom- 
panied everybody, including a gentleman in a straw boater who played 
‘Softly awakes my heart’ on a concertina. I received two guineas a week 
and out of this paid for my professional lodgings, full of stuffed birds, 
aspidistras and those wonderful big cruets that look like bandstands. 
p.M. What about patrons? 

K.L. Well: we had no Arts Council, Munster Trust or Queen’s Prizes. 
We relied very much on private patronage. Like many of my generation 
I was a victim of the 1914-18 war. Leaving College in 1916, I had to wait 
ten years before I had a chance of playing a concerto in public. | relied 
on a few pupils, an occasional concert, accompanying anything from a 
musical comedy audition to a Wigmore Hall recital—and a regular engage- 
ment once a week at 21 Hyde Park Gate (later the home of Veronica 
Mansfield). Here lived an old judge, Mr. Justice Muir-Mackenzie, the 
Hon. Secretary of the College. He had studied with Piatti and he never 
used a peg, but held his cello with his knees in the old style. | have had 
great cause to be grateful to him as before I was 20 I had played almost 
every duo, trio, quartet and quintet in the classical and romantic repertory, 
and the then modern works of Debussy, Ravel, Bax, Ireland, Frank Bridge, 
etc., and most of them many times. Frank Bridge and his wife often 
played with us, as did also Dr. Darke’s wife, Dora Garland. 1 received 
one guinea for each session and occasionally we met twice a week, | 
remember coming out of the Westminster Bank opposite Woollands, 
having cashed my cheque, feeling like a Rothschild—and, of course, when 
one considers that I could ride from the top of Putney High Street (where 
I lived) to South Kensington station for 2d. and that I lunched at College 
for 6d. on a big plate of soup, a roll and butter and a banana, | was almost 
a Rothschild. 

Two or three years after I left College Sir Hugh Allen invited me to 
join the staff. I remember one occasion in my earliest teaching days when 
Gustav Holst (whose daughter Imogen was my pupil) invited me to a pub 
in Hammersmith, fed me with steak and onions, and offered to give me 
£200 to take a holiday abroad, as he felt I was overworking. Young and 
silly, I refused, saying I did not like to take money from anyone. He said, 
‘If you had ever starved as I have, you would take it from anybody. lam 
not offering my own money but I have rich friends who would give it to me.’ 
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(I would be sorry to tell you how much money rich friends have found me 
willing to accept since those days!) 
p.M. You have often adjudicated at Concours abroad. How do our 
students compare with those you hear there? 
K.L. Those who get into the finals are not usually students in the accepted 
sense, but young players, often with 6 or 8 years of concert experience. A 
very rare talent will appear from time to time (but the Ogdons are very rare) 
and it is safe to say that students who enter without a good deal of concert 
experience will disappoint themselves and do little credit to their country. 
Brilliant as are so many students, there does seem to be a tendency for them 
(o anticipate—to get on to the concert platform and the operatic stage too 
soon. Desmond Shawe-Taylor not long ago pointed out that even those 
who have had a very big success can be damaged by agents and recording 
companies before they have had time for quiet contemplation. If poetry 
is ‘emotion recollected in tranquillity,’ where now is the tranquillity? The 
student too who darts from one professor to another thinking that the next 
will build him into a big artist is mistaken. In a list of teachers after a 
competitor’s name, one can often guess the one who has done the main job 
the others have only added a little patina. When a certain standard has 
been reached, it is often better to work out one’s own salvation. Richter, 
Sammons and the late Eda Kersey were almost self-taught (though I am 
not recommending the elimination of professional teaching!). 
Db.M. What things in to-day’s musical life would you like to see changed ? 
K.L. (a) LE should like to eliminate half the London concerts and limit the 
performance of certain popular concertos to six or so a year. And to 
shoot those agents who encourage too many young players to give recitals 
knowing that they can do nothing further to help them. I should advise 
talented young artists always to include a new or near-new work in their 
programmes (Donald Tovey said ‘The British public likes to half-hear what 
it has half-heard before, but why encourage it ?). 

(b) A well-known conductor told me that there is a commercial record 
of a symphony on the market for which 150 joins were made on the tape. 
What spontaneity can there be in that? The worship of note-perfection 
is another modern fetish. In a commercial record, any imperfection is an 
irritation to be avoided at all costs. But when two years ago I did several 
broadcasts in Canada, I was told by the balancer at the pre-recording that 
if | played a wrong note in Chopin’s B minor sonata I was to stop and he 
would cut the tape. I replied that I was playing as at a concert and I 
would not stop. (There was almost a fight !) As I was going out he 
called, ‘I believe you did play a “‘split’ note on the last page.’ I am afraid 
I said, ‘To —with your split note’ and shut the door... Thank God, 
the B.B.C, still seems to prefer a natural performance. 

D.M. Do talented children come to the College too late? 

K.L. Ofcourse, but there are obvious difficulties, given our present general 
system of education. 

D.M. Do you find students better educated now than 40 years ago? 

K.L. Better, as far as the level of academic education goes. The dedicated, 
highly talented music student is not otherwise altered, | think. Present- 
day students are mostly a fine lot. Like those of 1916 they are sometimes 
over-ready with adverse criticism and I should like to quote the newly 
appointed Headmaster of Eton who says: ‘No boy should be encouraged 
to criticize until he has learned to admire. It is terribly easy to get a facile 
ability for destructive criticism. You need first to be able to admire 
passionately.” 
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Orpheus and Aisculapius 


The Mentally Handicapped Child 


MICHAEL WILSON 


It was the search for a unifying principle, something that would give 
fuller meaning to life, that led me via the philosophy of the late Rudolf 
Steiner to work with mentally handicapped children. An acquaintance 
who had studied such children in Switzerland asked me to visit him in the 
south of England where he was doing pioneer work with about a dozen 
of them. He needed music for his lessons and there was no one who could 
play the piano. Would I come fora couple of weeks and bring my fiddle? 

This man had a fertile imagination. He invented all sorts of singing 
and action games and improvised verses as he went along. Please would 
I improvise on my fiddle? This was a far cry from my last job, which had 
been playing 7he Ring under Bruno Walter at Covent Garden a few months 
earlier. (I had left the R.C.M. in 1925.) 1 believe that most pianists and 
organists learn to improvise, but the orchestral player faces a peculiar sort 
of blank when he is suddenly told ‘now improvise by yourself’. The 
results of my first attempts were crude and elementary. But in time forms 
and figures began to emerge which were suitable and which the children 
could remember. The process—Do it first, and then learn How—was the 
reverse of everything that I had learned. 

My visit was extended from weeks to months. Every morning we 
worked with the children. Some could not speak, some could walk only 
with difficulty, few had any glimmering of intellectual comprehension, 
Our language consisted of simple word-pictures, gestures, story-telling and 
acting, primitive drawing and painting, and above all, singing and playing, 
for music will often provide a means of communicating with a child when 
all else fails. 

By November 1930 a chain of circumstances had led us to open our 
own Home in Birmingham, my native city. We called it ‘Sunfield’. 
Several children followed us from our previous work, and it was largely the 
musical games and the songs which provided the thread of continuity. 
Some colleagues in Switzerland had designed a modern form of lyre, strung 
chromatically with metal strings and a compass of two and a half octaves, 
for making simple and intimate music in the home. We found this 
instrument ideal for our needs. 

With such children (‘mentally defective’ was the official term in those 
days) there is no question of educating through the intellect, for they 
simply do not have the power of reasoning. One can influence them only 
by example. Therefore our small staff had the task of living and working 
together in such a way that an example would be set and a mood created in 
which the children could grow and flourish. We made songs and 
instrumental pieces for every occasion. A composition never had to wait 
for a first performance. Sometimes words, music, rehearsal and perfor- 
mance were all achieved within a few hours. That these were primitive did 
not matter; that they were always the expression of a particular mood and 
occasion was the important thing, and gave them a real place in the life 
of the Home. 
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Rehearsal of a Nativity Play at Sunfield 


Within two years our work had grown so much that we had to look 
for a larger place altogether. We acquired a 40-acre mansion on the 
Clent Hills to the west of Birmingham. This was another venture built 
more on faith than on anything else, but the faith was soon rewarded, 
and we were able to pay off our mortgage and our debts, and to build 
accommodation for our increasing staff, also workshops, an assembly hall 
with stage, and later, a wooden school building. For several years before 
the 1939-45 war, when our stafY was augmented by refugees from Central 
Europe, we had enough instrumentalists to make a staff orchestra of about 
20, and were able to produce our own festival plays on a rather more 
ambitious scale than before. This came to an end with the war, and the 
post-war period was one of quiet work and inner consolidation. 

To-day we have 75 children and a staff of 50 which includes musicians, 
painters and craftsmen. We have always found that creative artists have 
immediate authority with these children and are the people best able to 
help them to build those components of personality that are undeveloped 
or missing altogether. Music has a very important contribution to make. 
Our present programme includes plans for a more intensive study of the 
use of music in this type of educational healing, and from the general work 
we have done so far, certain principles emerge. 

The elements of music theory which a normal child is expected to 
learn are largely meaningless to a mentally handicapped child. If music 
is to mean anything, it must be an emotional experience. The wakening 
mood of a morning song, the tranquillity of an evening song, the joy of a 
birthday, the inwardness of devotion—these are expressions of moods in 
which such children can take part. The songs and processions in a play 
can make a tremendous impression. After the children have watched one 
or two performances of a nativity play, they will sometimes organize them- 
selves in their nurseries to sing and perform whole passages on their own. 
At such moments one can study exactly what the words and gestures of the 
play have meant to them. Though solemn words may be reproduced in a 
caricatured form, the underlying mood will have been caught with impres- 
sive inner faithfulness. 

A further stage is the use of the elements of musical grammar as 
gestures. Start-stop, fast-slow, long-short, and also loud-soft and up-down 
are some of the basic ones, though there are children who are unable to 
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relate their limb movements to even such elementary musical experiences. 
Others can respond to discord-concord, minor-major and wider or closer 
intervals, and of course there are some who have a developed musical sense 
and can sing a melody accurately or accompany a piece of music with 
exactly-timed movements. But in every case the musician must be able to 
make the simplest musical phrases so convincing and full of meaning that 
he can begin to converse with the child by means of them. It may mean 
weeks or months of hard work before this stage is reached. ; 

I believe that if'a technique of music therapy is to develop it will be by 
intensifying the emotional experience contained in the simplest musical 
phrases rather than in the evolution and use of complex harmonic and 
thematic systems. | suspect that this holds good not only for therapy but 
for the art of music as a whole. 

__ This is the merest sketch of the part being played by music in our work 
with mentally handicapped children, but we believe that the pathological 
problems we have to deal with are but a condensed and extreme form of 
the idiosyncrasies and behaviour-patterns which make up our so-called 
normal life and without which we would lead a completely colourless 
existence. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN GERMAN OPERA HOUSES 
by Jacob Frank 


When I left England and the R.C.M. in 1956 to begin my professional 
life as a repetiteur at the opera house in Hanover, it was a venture into the 
unknown. I had a fluent command of German, but | had no idea what 
might await me in the way of working conditions or artistic expectations. 
By now I have spent six and a half years working in Germany, six years as 
repetiteur at Hanover with only an occasional chance to conduct, chiefly 
when a staff conductor fell ill, and halfa year as chief coach, staff conductor 
and personal assistant to the musical director (Wolfgang Trommer) at 
Aachen. During this by no means easy time (my first year at Hanover | 
received no salary, and was only able to subsist by means of a generous 
grant from the Arts Council of Great Britain), I gained a great deal of 
experience. To describe the opportunities that British music students who 
wish to begin their careers in Germany have to expect, shall be the purpose 
of this article. 

The usual reason why British students seek an opportunity to begin 
their careers abroad is that there are many more vacant positions waiting 
for them there than in England. This chiefly applies to opera singers, 
aspiring conductors and orchestral players who are prepared to begin their 
careers in the opera world. There is no doubt that for these artists there 
are, from the mathematical point of view, more chances on the Continent, 
particularly in Germany, Austria and Switzerland (which, because of the 
uniformity of language and the constant interchange of artists can, from 
the operatic point of view, almost be regarded as one country). In West 
Germany (including West Berlin) there are no less than 56 theatres that 
play opera and operetta, in addition to 9 in Austria and 6 in Switzerland. 
This means that every large or medium-sized town has its theatre (subsi- 
dized by municipality, province or state) with its own orchestra, which 
gives regular symphony concerts (at least once a month), in addition to 
playing all the opera, operetta, and in some cases ballet. The orchestras 
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vary from about 40 to over 100 players. In the case of most medium-sized 
towns, performances of opera, operetta and drama alternate in one 
theatre; in the larger towns there are usually two theatres (or even more), 
the larger one specializing in opera, the smaller in drama. These are 
usually under the same direction. 

The experience that can be gained is wide and varied. During the 
6 years I spent at Hanover there were nearly 70 different operas in the 
repertory. For the orchestral player the frequent symphony concerts 
cover an equally wide range. The standard is in most cases high: one 
can frequently experience excellent operatic performances and concerts 
even in the smaller towns. Much time is spent on thorough rehearsal, 
so the working conditions are inspiring and satisfying, and for real talent 
the chances of advancement are considerable. 

This account may produce the impression that Germany is a land of 
unlimited possibilities, but here I must utter a word of warning ! 
Competition is very great from native Germans pouring out of the musical 
colleges every year, and also from foreigners, particularly American 
singers, many of whom are excellent. All the same, the most promising 
field for foreigners in German operatic life is singing. Really first-class 
voices are not numerous, therefore an exceptional voice will be welcomed 
almost anywhere. This is particularly true in the case of tenors, of which 
there is a real shortage. For conductors and orchestral players the 
prospects are not so good. There are fewer vacancies, and there are many 
talented young Germans who are either unemployed or hold positions as 
junior repetiteurs, anxiously seeking chances of advancement. Much the 
same is true of orchestral musicians. 

One point is of the utmost importance, though frequently under- 
estimated. Every British student wishing to start his career in Germany 
must have a really fluent command of the language. The German that is 
usually learnt at school is far from sufficient; one should take a good 
German course, or spend a year in Germany, preferably with a German 
family, before starting one’s musical ventures. At all German opera 
houses opera is sung in German, therefore a singer is always required to 
audition in German. If he has a strong foreign accent, or if he is unable to 
converse fluently, his chances will be slight however beautiful his voice. 
Many operas and all operettas involve spoken dialogue. For the conductor 
the language question is equally important. He has to criticize and 
correct the pronunciation in rehearsal; apart from this, if he is unable to 
express himself fluently he will have little authority with singers or with the 
orchestra, however talented he may be otherwise. 

One question will be asked: how does a British student first find an 
opening in Germany? Naturally, this is very largely a matter of luck. 
However, if one can afford the time to spend several months or even a year 
in the country travelling from theatre to theatre and auditioning, there is a 
strong chance of success if there is real talent. For the opera singer, it is 
important to be sure of one’s vocal range (sometimes a singer professes to 
be as capable of singing Susanna as of singing Isolde !), to have at least 
10 roles suited to one’s voice completely learnt in German, and to be 
capable of learning new roles in a fairly short time. Good pianistic 
ability, sight reading and acquaintance with the standard opera repertory 
are the chief requisites for the aspiring conductor. 

In Germany there are a number of theatrical agencies which are 
always looking for new talent. The most important are in Berlin, 
Diisseldorf, Frankfurt and Munich. It is advisable to contact these, and 
audition; this is usually the quickest way to hear of vacancies. The best 
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time to audition is from September until Christmas, as during this time 
most vacancies for the following season (which begins in August or 
September) are filled. 

It now remains for me to wish all College students who are interested 
in pursuing this course the very best of luck. If in this article I have 
succeeded in answering questions that are frequently asked, or in illumin- 
ating problems that occur, then I shall be most gratified, 


The Beggar in Vienna 


The Royal College and the Konservatorium der Stadt Wien recently exchanged opera 
performances, for the first time in their history. A party of 35 from College, in charge of 
Richard Austin (R.C.M. Director of Opera) and Douglas Craig (R.C.M. resident producer) 
left for Vienna on March 30. They gave two public performances of ‘The Beggar's Opera’ 
(Gay-Austin) at the Ronacher Television Theatre on April 2 and 3, and a televised perfor- 
mance on April 4. The principal singers were Michael Kehoe, Malcolm Hoskinson, 
Gary Fisher, Maureen Abbott, Valerie Masterson, Jennifer Cox, Malcolm Rivers, Maciej 
Smolenski, Maureen Morelle, Zipora Kalenstein, Carolyn Lambourne, James Richards and 
James Griffett. Graham Nicholls was cast as Mr, Peachum for one performance but a 
throat infection prevented his singing. The Autumn Term Magazine will report the 
Vienna students’ visit to College. 


We hardly dared believe the first early rumours of our proposed visit to Vienna, 
as they whispered their ways through the canteen, Opera School, up stairways and along 
corridors at the Royal College. Yet the rumour has become reality and now our visit 
is over. For this unique invitation we are deeply grateful to Professor Weiss, Director 
of the Konservatorium der Stadt Wien, whose brain child it was, and to the British 
Council who financed our travel. 

We left Victoria on March 30 in high spirits, but with pandemonium reigning as 
some of our seats had been doubly booked. This is probably one of Dr, Beeching's 
schemes to make the British Railways pay ! Nevertheless these affairs straightened 
themselves out and our party was complete at Dover for a smooth crossing to Ostend, 
For most of us it was our first visit to Europe and the strange countryside held some new 
fascination at every turn. The clear skies of Belgium, promising such lovely weather, 
gave way to sleet and snow on the ground in Germany, and we shivered at the thought of 
returning to winter. Then the first sight of the Danube reminded us that Vienna wasn’t 
far away and our 25-hour journey almost over. 

We were met by Dr. Knecht, Mr. Austin and Mr. Craig. All of us were relieved to 
find that the afternoon rehearsal had been cancelled. The hostel where we stayed, on 
the edge of the Vienna woods, was newly built, beautifully appointed and most comfort- 
able. For some the evening meant a visit to a performance of the St. John Passion, but 
for most a chance to rest. Lunch next day was a reception given by the Biirgermeister 
in the Rathaus cellars. This was a superb occasion, 

The following morning was the final dress rehearsal and the first performance was 
that evening. This was a highly exciting performance, enthusiastically received by the 
audience, and warmly praised by the Vienna papers, including the most critical. In tho 
audience was none other than Geraint Evans to give us encouragement. 


Kurier April 3 
Richard Austin, Director of Opera, conducted a chamber orchestra delicately, and 
understood how to give a secure lead to his cheerful and extremely musical soloists. 
Admittedly one might object that the musicianship and vocal technique of these 
members of the R.C.M. Opera School were not unduly taxed by this lively balladry. 
But for that very reason one should record how well the young Londoners knew 
how to unite precise lyrical singing with relaxed acting and an astonishing gift 
for comedy. 

Wiener Zeitung April 4 
The most striking thing about the Londoners’ performance was the team spirit that 
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constantly inspired their singing and acting, and even the scene-shifting, which was 

undertaken by the performers themselves on the open stage. 

Volksblatt April 4 
The young guests from London used only a few movable props, simple costumes 
from their own workshop and an 8-piece orchestra. But their acting and singing 
that was real theatre, full of inventiveness, with wit, humour and youthful high 
spirits in abundance. 

Neues Oesterreich April 7 
Among the singers ambition and ability were nicely balanced. Spurred on by 
Austin and the producer, Douglas Craig, to an exemplary team performance, each 
gave his best, which was uncommonly good. Of the large number of participants 
ict us mention at least Valerie Masterson, who as Polly gave us some beautiful piano 
and crescendo notes, and Malcolm Rivers as Macheath, a sort of miniature 

Fischer-Dieskau. 


Television rehearsals began next day. Because the television producer felt the stan- 
dard of performance to be so good, it was decided to film The Beggar's Opera as a studio 
production rather than as a live show. This entailed a good deal more hard work, but 
for almost all the Opera School it was a new and exciting experience. With the second 
night over, T.V. recording began next morning. It would be senseless to say this went 
without hitch, Through some inefficiency on the part of the T.V. studio, performers and 
orchestra waited in make-up from 9.0 till 12.0 while headings and introductions were 
being filmed. This meant that the filming went on until 8.15 p.m. when we were told to 
go through the whole first act again. Protests were useless, and the filming continued 
19.15. pm. Inalla very long day. 

Friday found us on a conducted bus tour of the city. The magnificent Sports 
Stadium, Prince Eugene's palace, Bruckner’s house and death place, and one of 
Beethoven's favourite lodgings were visited, then out we went through the lovely hills 
and woods surrounding the city, That evening included cocktails at the British 
Embassy and a visit to Don Carlos at the Staadtsoper. The cast included such great 
nimes as Siepi, Jurinac and Bastianini, but though much of the singing was splendid we 
were generally disappointed in the acting and production. Still a visit to the Staadtsoper 
is unforgettable, The marble and gilt staireases and long halls hung with countless 
chandeliers, and walls draped with tapestries depicting scenes from The Magic Flute, 
make the promenade in the interval a memorable experience. The last day was spent 
shopping, sight-seeing and sampling Vienna food and wine, interrupted only by having 
publicity photos taken with Wilma Lipp. And so our stay came to an end. 

We are deeply indebted to Professor and Mrs. Weiss and Dr. Knecht, whose 
unflagging and ceaseless care for our wellbeing made a very strenuous week also an 
unforgettable one. We are sorry that sickness in the party and some discord made their 
task unenviable, But one feels that something ought to be said about conduct by the 
College. First, to reiterate the Director’s remarks before our departure, that we were 
not individual tourists, but were representing the R.C.M. to the Vienna public. Their 
reaction to us was judged not only by the 3 performances, which could hardly have been 
bettered, but by our conduct which at times was plainly bad-mannered and discourteous. 
That the 8 days would be very strenuous was evident before we left London, and no 
complaints of tiredness and overwork were justified in the light of the ridiculously late 
hours kept and the drinking done by some of the party, with resultant loss of sleep to 
every member of the party. For the students it must be said that some rehearsals were 
far too long and indeed seemed unnecessary, meal times were shockingly disorganized 
and sometimes there were no breaks through the working periods. 

One great disappointment was that we had no chance to get to know the Austrian 
students. This was because of the constant rehearsal from Sunday till late Thursday 
night. I hope that we will make every attempt to meet them when they arrive at the 
R.C.M. at the end of April. 

There is much more I could say about the trip. To end on a high note, we must 
congratulate Valerie Masterson and Malcolm Rivers on obtaining contracts in Austria, 
the deserved results of some fine singing. We must recognize the splendid work of the 
orchestra in and out of the pit, and the work done by Mrs. Rivers, Mrs. Nicholls, Zipora 
Kalenstien, Peter Collier, and Andrew Page, on our behalf, and thank them. 

To the whole party it might be said, ‘Seriously though, you did a grand job !’ 


GRAHAM NICHOLLS 
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CONTEMPORARY MUSIC SOCIETY 


To anyone who spends a good deal of his time at concerts of contemporary music 
where the tiny audience almost invariably consists of the same few familiar faces the 
large and enthusiastic audience at the Composers’ Concert on March 22 was an encour- 
aging and refreshing sight—no less so for the fact that the programme contained no 
masterpieces. 

John Baird’s Concerto for Nine Instruments, first on the agenda, was also the least 
radical in idiom and the least expert!y composed. Frequent, apparently unmotivated 
changes of direction slackened one’s interest in the musical argument, and so too did 
the prevalence of inorganic accompaniment, packed round the thematic material like 
so much corrugated cardboard. 1 would have liked to hear a more consistent exploita- 
tion of the string-wind antiphony inherent in the medium, but I suspect that Baird 
thinks, as yet, more in terms of single lines than of harmonic, let alone genuinely 
contrapuntal groupings. All the same it was a real achievement to have got 9 players 
together and rehearsed them to this level of competence, and I don’t for one moment 
believe that their efforts were wasted; this kind of ensemble music-making is vital if 
contemporary music is not to become completely ingrown. 

The title of Adrian Jack’s Viridian, or The Cuckoo may be Killed had a fine twenties 
flavour about it and so too did the accompanying typed commentary; phrases such as 
‘a confusion of platforms round a heralded window’ and ‘there is plenty of slate in the 
garden’ might come from any one of 50 sub-Prufrocks whose slim volumes now gather 
dust in the stockrooms of second-hand book-dealers. But of course the same might be 
said of many of the comparable epigraphs to be found in Satie and Messiaen, whom 
Jack has evidently taken as his masters. Dangerous masters, I think, because the extra- 
musical associations they so lavishly evoke tend to obscure the actual nature of their 
musical achievement. In this work I feel that Jack is imitating the manner rather than 
the matter of Messiaen, but there were one or two passages of superimposed ostinati that 
had individuality and made me hope that he will pay less attention to the verbal trimmings 
and get to grips with his real musical problems: a close study of Messiaen’s later music 
might be a considerable help. 

Elis Pehkonen’s Moments of Vision, despite its title, seemed to me lacking in precisely 
those flashes of the real thing that held my interest in Viridian, Pehkonen’s writing is 
far more assured, of course, but a song-cycle on poems of Hardy inevitably challenges 
comparison with Britten’s Winter Words, and in this instance the comparison is not so 
much damaging as lethal. Britten’s accompaniments are almost always based on some 
simple musical image that derives from the meaning of the poem; Pehkonen attempts 
the same thing, but quite misses Britten's aptness. His capacity for writing genuinely 
continuous music (far greater than that of Baird or Jack) could not conceal his disregard 
of the words—both their meaning and their own music. For instance he rightly brought 
out the implied recapitulation of the first verse in verse 4 of ‘Hospitalitics,” but quite 
failed to convey the wry twist Hardy has given to its meaning: ‘Where we sang the mole 
now labours / And spiders knit.’ 

If Pehkonen seemed excessively exuberant, however, this may have been because 
his song-cycle (very persuasively sung by Miss Carole Walker with the composer 
accompanying) came immediately after two very with-it piano pieces by Roger Smalley 
that were nothing if not succinct. I am not certain that I know what criteria to apply 
to pieces of this kind in any case, but on the strength of a single hearing I can only record 
that though they said very little to me they seemed to say it coherently though this may 
have been due to the conviction with which the composer played them. 

Smalley was also the pianist in Brian Dennis’s more ambitious Homage to T.S. Elio 
for cello and piano, which goes one better than Berg by quoting Bruckner as well as 
Bach within a serial context (‘These fragments I have shored against my ruins’). This 
piece began well, but despite the eloquent playing of Raymond Adams it soon began to 
seem too long and confirmed my impression that young composers sometimes adopt an 
idiom that they admire before they are quite able to make it serve their own purposes. 
All the same it was an enjoyable concert, not Jeast because there was so much evident 
curiosity and good will involved init. A pity, I thought, that more of the staff were not 
showing either curiosity or good will on this occasion. 

JEREMY NOBLE 
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THE ROYAL COLLEGIAN AT HOME AND ABROAD 


January —April 


The R.C.M. Chamber Orchestra conducted by Harvey Phillips performed at Leeds 
University on March 8, Oundle School on March 9, Rugby School on March 10. 
Their programme included Bach's Brandenburg 4, Elgar’s Introduction and Allegro, 
Stravinsky's Suites | and 2. 


Anne Wills, Pauline Scott, Colin Kitching and Joanna Milholland played quartets by 
Beethoven (Op. 74) and Ravel at the Royal Scottish Academy on March | and (with 
the addition of Barry Margan’s group of piano solos) at the Birmingham School of 
Music on March 4. This same Quartet (winners of the Patrons Fund Chamber Music 
Competition, 1962) visited the Berlin Hochschule on April 27, when Christina Clarke 
accompanied by Arthur Tomson (both ex-R.C.M. students now studying there) added a 
group of songs. The Quartet played at the Antwerp Royal Conservatory on April 30 
(songs by Janice Chapman accompanied by her husband John Chapman) and at the 
Ghent Conservatory on May 8. 


Penelope Burridge, Janice Chapman and José Luis Garcia performed at the Imperial 
College Musical Society on March 21. 


Justin Connolly has been awarded a Harkness Fellowship in music at Yale University 
for two years from Sept. 1963. 

Janice Chapman won first prize in the Kathleen Ferrier awards. 

Krank Wibaut won first prize in the Chopin competition organized by the Polish 
Musicians Association Abroad, 


Hirst Performances 

Elizabeth Maconchy’s The Departure by the New Opera Workshop in December; 
Tain Hamilton’s Nocturnelles at an 1.C.A. concert on Feb. 26; Alan Ridout’s piano 
Preludes at the Macnaghten concert on April 5; Elizabeth Lutyen’s The Country of the 
Stary by the John Alldis Choir on March 20; Thomas Rajna’s Movements for Strings 
by the Ben Uri Chamber Orchestra on Jan. 21; Imogen Holst’s The Fall of the Leaf at 
Wigmore Hall on Feb. 4; Justin Connolly’s cello and piano Duo and Peter Crump’s 
String Quartet at the $.P.N.M. concert on April 1. 


First London Performances 

Stephen Dodgson’s 4 Poems of John Clare and Britten’s Cello and Piano Sonata at the 
Macnaghten concert on Feb. 15; Tippett’s Piano Sonata No. 2 at the I.C.A. concert 
on Feb, 26, 


Other performances 

Adrian Cruft’s overture Actaeon at the Academy of Music, Sarajevo on Jan. 9; also 
his A Passiontide Carol at Chelmsford Cathedral on March 30; Duncan Druce’s cello 
and piano Fantasia Concertante at the Macnaghten concert on Feb. 15; Howard 
Ferguson's Amore Langueo by the Board of Trade Choir on March 27. 


Recitals 

At Wigmore Hall: Patricia Flory (piano) on Jan. 15; Penelope Spurrell (piano) on 
Jan, 21; Maria Donska (piano) on Jan. 27; Brigid Ranger (violin) and Ian Lake (piano) 
on Jan. 31; John Bacon (violin) on Feb. 2; Pamela Hind O’Malley (cello) on Feb. 4; 
Anna Shuttleworth (cello) on Feb. 11; Evelyn Dackers (piano) on Feb. 21; José Luis 
Garcia (violin) and Hubert Dawkes (piano) on Feb. 22; John Williams (guitar) on 
Feb, 23; Alan Rowlands (piano) on April 21. Nicola Anderson (cello) was one of the 
recitalists on March 26. 

At Nemo concerts: Nan Gibson (piano) and Jean Phillips (piano) on March 19. 
At Bishopsgate Institute: Jennifer Ward Clarke (cello) and Ian Lake (piano) on 
Feb, 26; Antony Hopkins (piano) on March 18. 

At the Festival Hall: George Malcolm (harpsichord), playing the Goldberg Variations, 
on April 7. 
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At the Festival Hall 

Meredith Davies conducted the Philharmonia in a programme including Busoni’s piano 
concerto on Jan. 15. 

Ranken Bushby and David Ward sang in the B.B.C.’s Benvenuto Cellini on Jan. 23. 
Alan Loveday played Sibelius’s violin concerto on Feb. 5. 

Bryan Balkwill conducted, Monica Sinclair sang in The Daughter of the Regiment on 
Feb. 8. 

Christopher Hyde-Smith (flute) played with the London Mozart Players on Feb. 27. 
Sir Adrian Boult conducted the L.P.O. ,and Colin Horsley played 2 concertos, on March 1. 
Ralph Downes gave a series of Bach organ recitals. 

Donald Bell sang in the Philharmonia Gerontius on March 24. 

Alexander Gibson conducted the R.P.O. on March 26. 

Peter Hurford gave an organ recital on April 8. 

Antony Hopkins and Leon Goossens took part in a concert honouring Dame Sybil 
Thorndike on April 14. 

John Lill played Beethoven's Sth concerto on April 14. 


At Covent Garden 

Tippett’s King Priam revived on Jan, 8 (his Midsummer Marriage, conducted by 
Norman Del Mar, broadcast on Jan. 13). 

Malcolm Arnold’s music for a new ballet Elektra produced on March 26, 

David Ward as King Henry in the new Lohengrin on April 8. 

Sir Malcolm Sargent conducted the revival of Troilus and Cressida on April 23. 

Eric Garrett as Benoit in the revival of La Boheme on April 27. 


At Sadler's Wells 

Wendy Baldwin as Marenka, Julian Moyle as Krusina, in The Bartered Bride conducted 
by William Reid on Jan. 15. 

John Chorley as Fatty in Mahagonny conducted by Colin Davis on Jan, 16. 

John Barker conducted the Jolanthe revival on Feb. 2. 

Alexander Young as the Count, Denis Dowling as Raimbaud in the new Count Ory on 
Feb. 20. 

Iris Kells as Despina in the new Cosi fan Tutte on March 22. 


Holst’s Savitri (Donald Francke as Father Philippe) and The Wandering Scholars were 
staged by the Barnes Music Club on April 25. Earlier that day Herbert Howells 
unveiled a plaque on the house in Barnes where Holst lived for 5 years. 


Gwyneth Jones sang Amelia in Un Ballo in Maschera at the Stadt-theater, Zurich, 


Sally Le Sage (soprano), Lesley Reid (alto), Michael Jefferies (harp) and Timothy 
Farrell (organ) took part in Britten’s Ceremony of Carols and the first performance of 
Donald Cashmore’s This Child Behold conducted by Richard Latham at St. Paul's, 
Knightsbridge, on Dec. 15. Paul Esswood and Sally Le Sage were soloists with this 
group on Feb. 23. 

George Dyson’s The Canterbury Pilgrims was performed in Winchester Cathedral on 
Feb. 14. 

Nicholas Danby gave a recital for the Organ Music Society at St. Pancras on Jan. 31. 
Kenneth V. Jones conducted the Wimbledon Symphony Orchestra on Jan, 29. 

June Gordon conducted the Haddo House Choral Society, Aberdeen, in The Childhood 
of Christ (the performers including Peter Pears and Patrick Milne) on Dec. 19. 

A John Ireland memorial disc, recorded by Tessa Robbins, Thea King, and Alan Rowlands, 
includes his second Violin Sonata, clarinet Fantasy-sonata, Decorations, and The 
Holy Boy. 


Gerald Hudson was awarded the O.B.E. in the 1962 Birthday Honours, 


THE R.C.M. COUNCIL 


Sir Adrian Boult, Sir Arthur Bliss and the Hon. James Smith have been elected 
Vice-Presidents of the College. Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede and Mr. Yehudi Menuhin 
have been appointed to the Council. 
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BEETHOVEN AND THE NEW BUILDING FUND 


A splendid and generous gesture was made by Mr. Kendall Taylor on March 6 
when he gave a Beethoven recital, in the Concert Hall at College, in aid of the Fund for 
the extension of our buildings. 

Kendall Taylor must be one of the most-travelled of our native pianists—it is 
nothing unusual to lunch with him one week and again only a few weeks later to learn 
that he has in the meantime completed another recital tour in America, or Europe, or 
Africa and he is nothing if not a thoroughly serious and dedicated artist, which is 
probably why he made no attempt to inveigle us into going to hear a more easily 
assimilated programme. There were no ‘lollypops’—and there was no encore at the 
end, despite the sustained and persistent demand. This was as it should have been: 
what more could one play, or be expected to play, after such individually superb 
performances of Becthoyen’s last three sonatas? 

The really remarkable quiet observed by his audience throughout these three long 
works proved a genuine tribute to the persuasiveness of Mr. Taylor’s mature and satis- 
fying interpretations: technically completely assured, his was an intellectual approach 
which held everyone spell-bound. This was an altogether memorable recital for a 
worthy cause before a distinguished audience. 

EDWIN BENBOW 


R.C.M. UNION REPORT 


The Address List has been revised and preliminary plans have been made for the 
summer ‘At Home’, fixing it for Thursday, June 20, Please apply in good time for tickets. 

As Mrs. Goring-Thomas has had to relinquish her post of Magazine Secretary we 
have been fortunate in finding Miss Margaret Prideaux able and willing to fill the 
vacancy, and while thanking the former for her excellent work and help, we warmly 
welcome the latter. 

I cannot close without paying a warm tribute to the memory of Mr. Ernest Stammers 
whose death in March so saddened us all. For 15 years he was Clerk to the Union, 
during which time his ever-ready interest and devotion to the Union, always given with 
a smile, were a source of great help to our affairs. We deeply mourn the loss of a very 
good friend. 

PHYLLIS CAREY FOSTER, 
Hon, Secretary 


We inyite students leaving this term to join the R.C.M. Union (Membership does not 
automatically continue when you leave College). The subscription brings you the 
Magazine post-free; the address list; invitations to the A.G.M. and the summer 
‘At Home’ party, and to all special functions. Ex-Collegians may subscribe to the 
Magazine without becoming Union members. Send your application to the R.C.M. 
Union Office, Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, S.W.7. 


Please make me 2 member of the R.C.M. Union from Sept 1, 1963. 
I enclose £10 for life membership. 
or £1 1s, for 1 year’s subscription. 
or 10s. 6d. for overseas subscription. 
or 
Please send me the R.C.M. Magazine from Sept. 1, 1963. 
L enclose 10s. 6d. for I year’s subscription. 


Name 






Permanent address 




































BOOK REVIEW 
Richard Strauss: a critical commentary on his life and works — Volume 1. 

Del Mar. Barrie & Rockliff, 65s. 

Volume 1 takes us as far as Der Rosenkavalier in 1910—but be warned, this is not 
quite the ‘critical commentary on his life and works’ that the subtitle suggests, On the 
works yes, but on the life no, or at least not yet, for in Volume 2 we are promised an 
‘overall consideration of his personality, and its effect upon his creative output, Thus 
the author disarms our criticism by admitting that the events of the composer's life are 
merely sketched in, and that anyway, being so successful, the life was comparatively 
uninteresting—an encouraging thought. One does get glimpses of Strauss the man 
(threatening poor Schuh at Dresden, listening to his father’s advice) throughout the 
volume, but the personality does not come strongly through. This may be because 
Mr. Del Mar is not a professional writer but a professional musician, 

Certainly this is all gain when it comes to the music, which is extremely well gone 
into. And not over-sold either. He sees the faults as clearly as the many beauties. 
For example: ‘Strauss succeeded throughout his creative career in inverse proportion to 
the degree of sublimity to which he aspired.’ So there is no sensation of reading, say, 
those programme notes in which the defects of a work are hopefully screened from the 
audience which has paid to hear it. All the music is dealt with in this way and the 
similarities of theme and treatment in different works spotted and wisely commented 
upon. Even the resemblance between one of the themes in Salome and the waltz 
Destiny is noted. The literary background is filled in well (even though we might not 
agree that Oscar Wilde’s Salome is a masterpiece) and the histories of the opera plots 
are given. The intricacies of the Hofmannsthal-Strauss relationship are not perhaps 
fully brought out, but there is presumably more to come in Volume 2 and anyway the 
letters between the two men are published elsewhere in English. 1 am sorry that the 
songs Strauss wrote throughout his life are held over for consideration as a whole in the 
next instalment: I would have thought that their interrelation with the rest of his output 
was of great interest. However this will all no doubt be made plain in due course. 

The book is excellently produced, with many music-type examples, though the 
average musical reader may have difficulties with the alto clefs and horn transpositions 
(the horn theme in Till Eulenspiegel, for example). The appendices include a list of the 
main events of Strauss’s life, and lists of the works which are clear except for the songs, 
which are not identified by title but merely as groups with a single opus number: for 
example, Opus 29 is 3 Gesiinge (Bierbaum)—you may happen to know that this includes 
the well-known songs “Traum durch die Diimmerung’ and ‘Schlagende Herzen’, or, of 
course, you may not. A mild complaint, but worth making since everything else has 
been attended to. Finally there is a bibliography and a full index. 


By Norman 


GORDON STEWART 
ADDITIONS TO R.C.M. LIBRARY 


Books Berkeley: Harpsichord Concertino 

M. Brown: Chopin, an Index of his Works 4 Poems of St. Teresa 

H. A. Chambers: Musical Manuscript Blacher: Ornamente (piano) 

R. Donington: Wagner's Ring and its Symbols Abstrakte (vocal sc) 

A. Hedley: Selected Correspondence of Britten: The Turn of the Screw (vocal se) 
Fryderyk Chopin Fricker: Studies (piano) 

Hindemith: Elementary Training Hindemith: Clarinet Concerto (clar & piano) 

A. Jacobs (editor): Choral Music Janacek: Diary of One who Disappeared 

J. Kerman: The Elizabethan Madrigal Prokofiev: Piano Sonata 2 





D. Mitchell: The Language of Modern Music 
R. Stevenson: Spanish Cathedral Music in the 
Golden Age 
Spanish Music in the Age of 


Schoenberg: Quartet 3 (se & parts) 

Shostakovich: Quartet 6 (se & parts) 
Piano Quintet (parts) 

Spohr: Clarinet Concerto | (min score) 


Columbus Vaughan Williams: Songs of Travel (with 


Music Epilogue) 
Bartok: 5 Songs, Op. 15 Weill: Mahagonny (vocal sc) 


VISITORS TO COLLEGE 


Among the many visitors to College last term were Mr. John Hunt, Dr. Erik 
Chisholm (South Africa), Sir William McKie, Sir George Dyson, Mr. Basil Cameron, 
Mr. Sveshnikov (Director of Moscow Conservatory), Lady Jeans, Mr, Leon Goossens, 
Miss Imogen Holst, and Mr. Mallinson (Melbourne Conservatory). 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE 


SET BY DONALD FRANCKE 
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DOWN 
2 ‘Friends, let us start a Latin Quartet !° (5) 
3. ‘Anon they move 


In perfect phalanx to the Dorian............ 
OF flutes and soft recorders’ (4) 


5 A thought will be found to hide away in a 
composer's mind (4) 
6 A catch to be sung after dinner at King 
Arthur's table (5) 
7 Actas a stopper of a barrel for an effect on 
the clavichord (6) 
8 A necessity both in sport and music (6) 
10) The living means of intercepting music lies 
within the heart (3) 
11) lt would furnish you with a subject upon 
which to write an ode (3) 
13) The end ofa variation which is participant in 
achemical reaction (3) 
1S Touches the circle and helps in producing the 
effect in 7 down (7) 
16 For this ancient interval, sound it wrong to 
make itright! (7) 
ACROSS 
1) Sea condition necessary for a prosperous 
voyage (4) 
4+ Towards the end of the dance he does not 
speak the truth (8) 
9 Part of a contrapuntal form which might 
cause it to be called serial (7) 
IL His temperament is such that he is not up to 





@) 
Q) 


playing in G sharp major ! 
To be taken before singing 


19 
20 
zi 


In the same pie, the black-birds find a clue to 
the rhythmic interpretation of Gregorian 
chant (7) 

Shepherds conversing with a chopped up tree 
in their midst—the beginning of opera? (7) 
To begin with his accent has you open- 
mouthed ! (6) 

The only planet in which the tubular bells are 
heard ringing (6) 

Chew it over! (3) 

A country whose flag ends in the German key 
of B. (5) 

No need to do this when going on a shoot 
with Zamiel (3) 

Forty winks during a card game fortwo (3) 
Perhaps Red Indians sing this as they shuffle 
around their totem poles (5) 

Her lamentations were first heard in a girls’ 
school (4) 

A ‘spiv’ Iolanthe will put a magic spell on 
this carly instrument (4) 


The cinema organ is a type to be viewed with- 
in the bounds of impunity (4) 

Scottish music from the hive (5) 

A toy bear has its head blown off when 
caught in the air flow in a flue organ-pipe (4) 
A rock from Tangier (7) 

He prevents too many runs at this pitch (7) 
A means of ‘going on the air’ that insects also 
possess (7) 


22 ‘To carry nature unknown before, 35 When singing the two or three opening notes 
To give a Milton birth, ask’d ages more’ (7) ofa Psalm tone, you would hum in it L would 
25 A memorial service for a character lost in say (7) 
orbit (4) 36 Without whom you would never see any of 
27 A bath you finish by jumping inthe lake (5) these clues at all! (7) 
30 Travel backwards in time to produce a 37 Resistance movement behind the scenes in an 
sound (4) opera house (8) 


a 


33 This royal person was in an adamant posi- To unearth this ancient instrument, remove 
tion (3) five hundred and one parts from a dilute 
soluuon (4) 


DATES TO NOTE 


May 

28 Dinner for Sir George Dyson's 80th birthday, at 7 
29 Polyphonic Group, at $.30 

30 Drama School: The Prodigious Snob, at 7.30 


June 

4 Present and Past Junior Exhibitioners’ Concert, at 7.30 
§ Arthur Somervell Centenary Concert, at 7.30 

15 Beethoven's Mass in D, at 7.30 

20) =R.C.M. Union ‘At Home’, at 7.30 

26 = Professor Grout: 20th-century Opera, at 4.15 

26-29. Opera School: Dido and Aeneas 
Comedy on the Bridge 


July 
1 Prizegiving by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
17 Stokowski and L.S.O. at Albert Hall, at 7.30 
(In aid of the R.C.M. Building Fund) 


NEW STUDENTS, SUMMER TERM, 1963 


Alleson, Robin (Natal, S.A) 

Crabtree, Bevan (Melbourne) 

Evans, Janet (Leicester) 

Kiang, Gloria (Singapore) 

Negus, Anthony R. (Buckingham) 
RE-ENTRIES 


Barker, Kenneth (Bexleyheath) 
Fawcett, Jane (London) 
Mayo, Graham (Cheltenham) 


Students from the Royal Conseryatory of Antwerp gave the chamber music concert 
at the R.C.M. on January 16. Their programme included Flor Peeters’s song cycle 
‘The Timeless Bond’ for bass-baritone (Eddy Loopmans accompanied by Denise Hersee) 
and his Concerto for Organ and Piano (Willy Climan and Denise Hersce); also Mozart, 
Franck and Falla. 


A fund is being opened to award a perpetual cello prize to the memory of Iyor James 
at the R.C.M. Anyone wishing to donate should write to Frank Rees, 65 Clarendon 
Road, W.11. Cheques should be made payable to the Ivor James Prize Fund. 


In memory of Editha Grepe Beethoven's Elegy Op. 118 will be sung at Holy Trinity, 
Prince Consort Road, at 7.30 on August 24 by the Summer School for Singers. The 
programme also includes Stravinsky’s Cantanta and Mozart's Missa Brevis K.192, 
Conductor: Jacques-Louis Monod. 


The International Summer University will be held this year at Tampere, Finland, 
August 9-23. The topic is ‘The Emerging Nation—Challenge and Responsibility’. 
Details from the Secretary, 59 Gloucester Place, London, W.1. 


The R.C.M. Christian Union reports the election of its new officers, President: 
Alison Hopwood. Secretary: Juliet Cone. Overseas Students’ Secretary: Dorothy 
Dickinson. All students are welcome at the Wednesday lunchtime meetings in Room 45, 


The Queen’s Prizes, competed for on May 3, were won by Paula Dean and 
Maureen Morelle. 


A concert in memory of Joy Boughton was given at College on April 26, in which 
the performers were John Francis, Sarah Francis and Millicent Silver; Denis Matthews, 
Leon Goossens, Evelyn Rothwell and Edward Selwyn. 
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Obituary 


IVOR JAMES 
1882 — 1963 





Ivor James was so much part of all College activities for so long that it is extremely 
hard to believe he is no longer with us; but his influence will remain for many generations, 
He was a most loved and venerated person, and in this very inadequate tribute to him it 
would be quite wrong not to speak of him as Jimmy. Certainly at College it is very 
difficult to think of him by any other name. 

Jimmy was a wonderful musician who truly felt music to its very depth and centre. 
He communicated his musical intention to his pupils in some remarkable way which 
seems impossible to putinto words. By saying little, he suggested much. He was never 
dogmatic nor dictatorial, but he could be firm when he felt a pupil was not working. 
A present writer once received the following report from him: “He seems to keep his 
brains in his cello bag, and forgets to take them out. I want a far higher standard from 
him.’ These were strong words from Jimmy and they certainly had a very sobering 
effect on the recipient ! 

Yet Jimmy always managed to find words of encouragement even for the poorest 
effort. This attitude stemmed from his burning desire to impart to others his own love 
of music. This was particularly apparent in the chamber music Summer School, 
organized by The British Federation of Music Festivals, which started under his guidance 
in 1929 at Westminster College, Cambridge, moved to Bangor, and then at the beginning 
of the 1939-45 war to Downe House, near Newbury. (It was the first Summer School of 
this kind, now of course there are many.) It meant a great deal to Jimmy and it gave us 
all a chance to make music for the love of it and gave artists and audience alike great 
pleasure. Among all these music enthusiasts, many of them giving up part of their 
summer holidays, Jimmy was in his element. His informal talks at the evening concerts 
were amusing and very informative. No players left these courses without feeling 
refreshed and without a new approach to any music that they might work at afterwards. 
And this could be said of the many hundreds of students who studied with him individ- 
ually and in ensemble classes at the College during the years, 1919-53, he taught there. 

Although a very fine cellist, Jimmy was not primarily interested in being a soloist. 
It was the music, not the cello, that held his chief interest. He often referred to music 
as being a sort of language, a means of communication, and he could express the moods 
and meanings of any music with his unusually beautiful and sensitive tone. While they 
were students at College, Jimmy and his great friend Harold Samuel spent a great deal of 
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time in the gallery of Covent Garden, and up to the end of his life he was always to 
be found in the audience of any interesting concert. 

After leaving College in 1905 Jimmy joined a string quartet with Tommy Morris 
(leader), Herbert Kinsey (second violin) and Frank Bridge (viola) (See R.CAM,. 
Magazine, Summer 1956, for Mr. Kinsey’s memories of the quartet's less serious 
activities.) After the 1914-18 war Marjorie Hayward became their leader, The 
Menges Quartet was formed later during the second year of the Summer School, as a 
result of their playing quartets together at the concerts every night. 

Jimmy’s musical activities were numerous. In 1929 a committee composed of 
Dorothy Silk, Isolde Menges, Dame Myra Hess, Ivor James, Harold Samuel and Herbert 
Menges, planned the Wednesday Evening Concerts at the Wigmore Hall. Four series 
each of five concerts were given. This quotation from a programme will explain their 
purpose: ‘The main idea underlying their scheme (apart from the presentation of 
chamber music under the best possible conditions) is to establish a centre where those 
who love good music can listen to those who love playing it for its own sake, and not 
for any pecuniary advantage arising therefrom.’ The concerts took place weekly, and 
covered all types of chamber music. Many well known artists wished to join in, The 
following list of performers we think will interest readers: Maggie Teyte, Plunket 
Greene, Felix Salmond, Fanny Davies, Lionel Tertis, Leon Goossens, Elsie Suddaby, 
Claude Hobday, Eda Kersey, Sir Hamilton Harty, Marjorie Hayward, Keith Falkner, 
Astra Desmond, the London String Players under Herbert Menges, Bernard Shore, 
Pierre Tas, the Brosa Quartet, Irene Scharrer, Howard Ferguson, Archie Camden, 
Joseph Slater, Bruce Flegg, Haydn Draper, Jelly D’Aranyi, and Douglas Cameron, 

In 1933, for the Brahms Centenary, the complete chamber works were given in 
8 concerts at the Wigmore Hall. The artists were the Menges Quartet (then Isolde 
Menges, Beatrice Carrelle, John Dyer and Ivor James), Alfred de Reyghere, Helen Just, 
Frederick Thurston, Aubrey Brain and Harold Samuel. 

Lorraine du Val and Jean Stewart joined the Quartet when it played in Holland and 
Berlin. During the 1939-45 war the Quartet played regularly at the National Gallery, 
often with Dame Myra Hess. These concerts gave them the opportunity to play all 
Beethoven's quartets, all Mozart’s quintets and many unusual and modern works. 
After the war the Quartet gave many interesting series in London and other cities, ata 
great many Jimmy giving his talks on the works to be played. 

He was made C.B.E. in 1953, at the time of his retirement, which is recorded in that 
year’s autumn number of the R.C.M. Magazine. He was also a Fellow of the R.C.M, 
and was awarded the Cobbett Medal. In 1928 Jimmy married Helen Just, who had been 
one of his most distinguished pupils. Both cellists, both students and then professors 
at College, both chamber music players, their interests were shared to an unusual degree. 

Now we shall have to do without Jimmy, but we will never forget his wonderful 
music-making and are the richer for having known him. 

ISOLDE MENGES 
HARVEY PHILLIPS 


EDITHA GREPE 
1882 — 1963 


Editha Grepe, who died on January 14, was carrying out her usual examinations 
for the Associated Board as recently as last December, despite her 80 years, We extend 
our sympathy to her daughter Mary (Mrs. Jack Beevor) who was able to fly from 
Washington to comfort her at the end, and to her son John. 

It is 40 years since Editha and I came to College—she as a member of the staff, J as 
open piano scholar—and we have been friends ever since. | often spent happy evenings 
at her house, in the old days, playing the Bach she loved so much. She spoke little of 
her past professional experiences and one had to be satisfied in witnessing the devotion 
she showed in her teaching, and to her pupils, who were often indebted to her for 
introductions into influential circles where she herself moved with such grace and 
assurance; and in acknowledging her eminence in the interpretation of French songs. 

In 1907 Editha was playing the London production of The Gay Gordons, During 
the run of this she heard that Edouard de Reszke was giving auditions in London and 
she became one of his pupils. By the winter of 1908 she was living with the de Reszke 
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family in Warsaw. (She was a most useful accompanist, which she always remained.) 
After two years in Poland, she went to Paris to study with Jean de Reszke whose favourite 
pupil at that time was Maggie Teyte. Whilst in Paris Editha met Nikisch, who coached 
her in several small roles she had been engaged to sing at Covent Garden. 

During this 1913 season at the Garden Editha married Hamilton Grepe and went to 
South Africa where she lived for the next 6 years and where her children were born. As 
business took her husband to America in 1919, she and the children went to live in Nice 
where for the next two years she continued her studies with Jean de Reszke and eventually 
sang with the Monte Carlo Opera. 

Events brough Editha back to London in 1922, when Sir Hugh Allen appointed her 
to the College staff. She was made an Hon.R.C.M. in 1928. During the 1939-45 war 
she not only taught and examined but worked in Censorship. 

Margaret Ritchie, her pupil, writes: 


She used her voice unsparingly at lessons and, because it was well poised 
throughout its wide range, it never tired. A most striking feature of her de Reszke 
technique was her handling of her lower register, exemplified also in the singing 
of Maggie Teyte, another outstanding de Reszke pupil. Through years of hard 
practice, the middle voice had been taken down as far as middle C and had a ring 
and character in it seldom heard in lyric sopranos. ‘Grepey’ favoured the 
operatic aria and the traditional ‘continental’ Style that we associate with the 
singing of it. 1 once dared to Suggest that that voluptuous approach to the music 
of Bach was out of place. I had no idea I should hurt the darling woman so. 
It took a long time to try and persuade me that the clean line in the singing of 
Bach was what she always advocated and practised ! 

All who knew Editha Grepe well will sense the loss of a gifted and enthusiastic 
Musician as well as a vivacious woman, widely travelled, distinguished in presence, one 
who had known life’s ups and downs, who during the latter years must have felt very 
much alone at times; yet who bore it all with courage and carried things off always with 
the air of a Grande Dame. 

EDWIN BENBOW 


ERNEST STAMMERS 


I first met Ernest Stammers, then a young man in the finance office, when I entered 
College as a student in 1910. Our friendship truly began when we each returned to 
College after military service in the 1914-18 conflict. He remained our loyal servant 
for the rest of his life. He succeeded Mr. E. Polkinghorne as Bursar in 1946, thereby 
fulfilling a personal ambition, and he carried out his duties in a manner which drew 
praise from all concerned. Only age forced his retirement in 1956, and it was with 
reluctance that he handed over to Captain Shrimpton. But he continued to take the 
greatest interest in College affairs to the time of his death. 

During my years as professor, 1925-60, I was closely associated with him. We 
formed part of a regular circle who always sat together for lunch, and I like to remember 
With great pleasure our many interesting conversations. We both shared two great 
extra-College interests —Freemasonry and bowls. Ernest Stammers achieved high rank 
and esteem in both. As a bowler, among other honours, he had been President of the 
Balham Bowling Club and also of the Francis Drake Benevolent Fund, the latter 
position being a further example of how his whole life was devoted to the service of others. 

His excellent record of service and loyalty to the College has already been recorded 
in this magazine (Easter Term, 1957), but it is as that loyal servant that we professors 
best remember him. He was one of the ‘back room boys’ to whom we all, students and 
teachers, oWe a measure of gratitude. He lived respected and died regretted. 

ERNEST HALL 


With many others I was grieved and shocked to hear of Mr. Stammers’s sudden 
death and am glad to pay a little tribute to a man who befriended me in many ways right 
from the start. We had a lot in common in our interest in music, gardening, sport and 
the countryside. He was quite a fair violinist at one time. His only ‘pupil’ at College 
was John Hare and the lessons ended abruptly when J.H. broke the bow which had been 
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*borrowed’ from College. I wonder whether anybody in authority ever found out ! 

Mr. Stammers’s knowledge of the countryside and of little know n and unmarked 
pathways was amazing. To go fora walk round the Dorking district with him was a 
revelation. On a hot day to suddenly find that little pub at Friday Street and order 
cheese and new rolls with a tankard of really cold ale, was something to remember. 
E.S.’s garden will always remain a vivid picture in my mind of a bed of antirrhinums. 
It was a riot of colour. 

Others have written about his accountancy work at College, but in that sphere also 
1 am indebted to him. He could never understand how I made 2<2— 5. Having had 
time to work it out I must admit that perhaps he was right and itis 4 afterall, We shall 
all miss him and even now I cannot realize that he will not be there with his cheeky little 
grin when his friends call at College. 

R. C. GRIFEITHS 


I shall miss Ernest Stammers badly for I knew him well. No two people can work 
together for six months (as we did when I succeeded him as Bursar) without mutual 
knowledge, and the fact that we remained friends at the end of it is a tribute to his 
patience and good humour. We had our ups and downs but I shall never forget the 
great day when we discovered the Beethoven letter in the safe. 

I think his greatest quality was courage. He never allowed personal misfortune 
or failing health to affect his cheerfulness—in fact we did not know that his health was 
deteriorating. His visits to College after his retirement had become rarer of late but he 
never missed a President’s Concert or a Union At Home. He lunched at College as 
recently as last November when many of us congratulated him on his fitness. Towards 
the end of February he telephoned me to say he was waiting for an ambulance to take 
him to hospital adding, in a light tone, that his leg might have to be amputated. — It was, 
alas, only too true. He died on March 6, maintaining his cheerfulness to the end. 

Ernest served the College loyally and well for more than 53 years and we all owe 
him a great debt of gratitude. 

J.T. SHRIMPTON 


WILLIAM HENRY SQUIRE 
1871 1963 


At the opening of the Royal College of Music in 1883, 50 Foundation Scholars were 
elected, among them W. H. Squire. His death on March 17 at the age of 91 has broken 
our last link with that illustrious company. 

He studied the cello with Edward Howell, whom he succeeded on the teaching stall 
in 1898 and taught at the R.C.M, for 21 years, being followed by Ivor James in 1919, 
Squire made a very successful career both as a soloist and an orchestral player. His 
first solo appearance was at the St. James's Hall in 1891 and he played Saint-Saéns's 
A major Concerto at a Crystal Palace Concert in 1895; Fauré dedicated his Sicilienne 
to Squire in 1898, 

From 1897 till 1901 he was Henry Wood's principal cellist in the Queen's Hall 
Orchestra, and he held a similar post for many years during the Grand Seasons at 
Covent Garden. He became a fine leader, and Sir Henry in his My Life of Music wrote 
“He was a great acquisition to the orchestra and a favourite with the audiences,’ 

Besides composing a cello concerto and a couple of operettas, Squire wrote many 
popular songs and pieces for his own instrument, which early in this century found much 
favour with the public, as did his own appearances on the Music Halls, Unfortunately 
it is this side of his career that is generally remembered to-day, but let us never forget that 
he was, first and foremost, a wonderful cellist. Young musicians who never heard him 
in the concert hall may know his recording of Elgar’s concerto—a gencrous, warm- 
hearted performance. 

My father was a fellow-student with him at the R.C.M. and often spoke of his great 
musical gifts and lively, engaging personality. Squire contributed some charming 
reminiscences to the 1933 Jubilee issue of the R.C.M. Magazine. 
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Cedric Sharpe has written to me: 
Billy Squire was one of the finest cellists, if not the finest, this country has ever 
produced. He was a superlative musician with a superb tone, and a left-hand 
technique which accomplished every thing that was required. I had the good 
luck to be a pupil of his for 5 years at the R.C.M. and I learnt a tremendous lot; 
he was very kind and good to me. He was an adequate pianist, and always 
played for his pupils. Not many people nowadays remember him in his prime 
as I do, before he succumbed to the financial temptation of ‘going on the Halls’, 
but I shall always remember him as a great cellist and a great man. 

In his Jatter years W. H. Squire withdrew completely from the musical life in which, 

for so long, he had taken an active part, and where he was such a personality. 

HARRY STUBBS 


BIRTHS 


Dawes: To Robert* and Dori* (Furth) a second child, Timothy William, on February 17, 
1963 


MARRIAGES 


Peri Benbes: William Peri* and Ria Benes on July 23, 1962 

Hooper Morgan Williams: Charles Hooper and Nicola Morgan Williams* on 
December 29, 1962 

Mann Spurrell; Keith Mann and Penelope Spurrell* on March 2, 1963 

Stenner— Potterill: Ralph Stenner* and Janet Potterill* on April 13, 1963 

Cuthill Hunt: fan Cuthill* and Anne Hunt* in 1963 

Bean Harrow: Tlugh Bean* and Mary Harrow on April 16, 1963 


* Royal Collegian 
DEATHS 


Grepe: Editha, on January 14, 1963 

Gater: Sir George, on January 14, 1963, a Vice-President of the R.C.M. 
James: Ivor, on February 28, 1963, aged 80 

Stammers: Ernest, on March 6, 1963 

Boughton: Joy, on March 9, 1963, aged 49 

Squire: William Henry, on March 17, 1963, aged 91 

Templeton: Alec, on March 28, 1963, aged 52 


THE ROYAL MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Royal Musical Association now charges a special annual subscription of 15s. 
(less than half the normal rate) for students who have not yet taken a first degree at a 
university or the corresponding examination in other institutions. Student members 
are entitled to all the facilities that the Association offers. Eight meetings are held each 
session in London, early on weekday evenings between about November and May, most 
of them at the principal colleges of music. At these meetings papers are read by experts 
on a wide variety of musical subjects, and one meeting each session is usually devoted to 
& lecture-recital by a well-known performer. The papers are preceded by sherry and 
followed by discussion, The papers are printed in the Proceedings, and this volume is 
sent free to members early the following session. Members can also obtain the 
Association’s other publications at special rates and are entitled to a substantial discount 
on volumes of Musica Britannica. Anyone interested in becoming a member should 
write for full details to the Secretary, Dr. Nigel Fortune, 44 Philip Victor Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham 21. 


TERM DATES 1963-64 


Summer: April 29 to July 20 
Christmas; September 23 to December 14 
Easter: January 6 to March 28 
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College Concerts 


B MINOR MASS 
JANUARY 24 


D. Price, C. Scott, S. Ellis 
M. Cable, D. Wilkinson 
H. Barker, E. Parrott, S. Donaldson 
K. Woollam G, Fisher 
B. Holmes, G. Morris 
K. Montgomery 
ran E. Norman 
Celle J. Mitholland 
Conductor: Hubert Dawkes 
Leaders M. Roose 





FIRST ORCHESTRA 
FEBRUARY 28 


Piano Concerto No. 3 
John Lill 
Job 3 : 
Conductor: Sir Adrian Boult 
Leader? Anne Wills 


SECOND ORCHESTRA 
MARCH 19 


Overture: ‘The Barber of Seville’ 
Phaéton ; 
Piano Concerto No. | , 
Conductor: Harvey Phillips 
Leader: Michael Smith 


FEBRUARY 12 


Tragic Overture 

Violin Concerto in G minor ° : 
Michael McLellan 
Symphony No. 1 ; 
Conductor” Harvey Phillips 


CHORAL CONCERT 
JANUARY 14 


“Missa Papac Marceli 
‘The silver swan’, 
“Sweet Suffolk owl’ 
‘The River-God's Song’ 
‘Sigh no more, ladies’ J 
“This have I done’ ; i 
Sally Walker, Thelma Brodrick, Margaret Cable 
Kenneth Woollam Macolm Hoskinson 
“Be not afraid’ ; 
Liebeslieder 3 
Iris Saunders, Sylvia Ellis, Helen Barker 
James Griffett, Peter Garrett 
Piano Duet’ Mary Woodward, Jane Meerapfel 
Conductor, John Stainer 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
MARCH 5 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 4. . ‘ 
Violin: Anne Wills 
Flutes: Janet Avery, Graham Mayger 
Clarinet Concerto F F ’ 
James Mark 
Introduction and Allegro ‘ j 
Symphony No. 25, K.183 3 
“Hear me, ye winds and waves’ (Scipio) 
“Behold, along the dewy grass’ (The Seasons) ; - 
Brian Holmes 
Suites Nos. | and 2 : > ° 
Conductor: Harvey Phillips 
Leader: Margaret Roose 
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Rachmanino? 


Vaughan Williams 


Rossini 
Saint-Saéns 
Brahnis 


Brahins 
Bruch 


Shostakovich 


Palestrina 
Gibbons 
Vautor 


Moeran 
Holst 


Bach 
Brahins 


Hach 


Aaron Copland 


Elgar 
Mozart 
Handel 
Haydn 


Stravinsky 








PROFESSORS’ CONCERT 
JANUARY 9 


Organ Fantasia and Ground 
Richard Latham 
Piano Sonatine : 
Kathleen Long 
Cello and Piano Sonata rs , 
Harvey Phillips, David Parkhouse 
‘Stript of their green’ \ 
‘The Blessed Virgin's Expostulation’ f 
‘The wife of Bath® ; 
Isobel Baillie 
Accompanist; Hubert Dawkes 
Quintet, K.4516 
Isolde Menges, Hugh Bean 
John Dyer, Jean Stewart, Helen Just 


CHAMBER CONCERTS 
JANUARY 21 


Prelude and Fugue in C sharp (Forty-eight, Book 1) 
Mouvement (Images, Book 1) ; 
Gilian Osborne 
Five Elizabethan Love Lyrics 7 5 
Kenneth Woollam 
Accompanist: Barbara Murray 
Cello and Pinno Sonata, Op, 5, No, |. ; . ; 
Janet Colebrooke, Jane Mecrapfel 
‘Nos souvenirs’ | 
‘Le temps des lilas’ > 
‘Pauves las’ 
Ann P. Thomas 
Accompanist) Marian Mead 
Conductor: Wilfred Gibson 


JANUARY 28 


Quartet, Op, 76, No. 4 ; 
Violins: Miriam Morley, Anne Cartwright 
Viola, Lee Robert 

Cello Christine Cartwright 

Pavane and Variations ) 
Romance 

Tlachus 

Concert study: Au matin | 


for harp 


Hannah Francis 


‘Wer sich der Einsamkeit ergibt’ 
‘An die Tiiren will ich schleichen® } 
‘Wer nie scin Brow 
Malcolm Rivers 
Accompanist: Nicola Morgan-Williams 
Le Tombeau de Ravel é 5 : ¥ 
Clarinet: Wilfred Goddard 
Piano John Lill 
Napoli ‘ 2 
Angela Sleeman 


FEBRUARY 4 


Violin and Piano Sonata in G major ‘ ‘ 

Jean Batty, Penclope Burridge 
‘Arpege’ ) 
‘Prison’ 
‘En sourdine® 
*‘Mandoline® 

Cordelia Morgan 
Accompanist: Oliver Davies 

Piano and Wind Quintet A ‘ ; 
Piano Stephen Savage 
Oboe Elisabeth Duddridge 
Clarinet; John Stenhouse 
Horn: Timothy Brown 
Bassoon: Patrick Milne 


FEBRUARY I! 
Cello and Piano Sonata in E minor : E 
John Sharp, Andrew Pledge 
‘The Shepherd on the rock’ : ~ a 
Sylvia Ellis 
Piano: David Vine 
Clarinet: David Holland 


Quartet, Op, 64, No. 4 


Violins: Howard Ball, Ivan Chadwick 
Viola: lan Jewel 
Cello: Christopher Green 
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George Dyson 


Ravel 


Samuel Barber 


Purcell 


George Dyson 


Mozart 


Bach 
Debussy 
Martin Dalby 


Beethoven 


Chausson 


Haydn 


Cabezon 
Palero 
Ribayaz 


Tournier 


Wolf 


Arthur Benjamin 


Poulenc 


Brahms 


Fauré 


Beethoven 


Brahms 


Schubert 


Haydn 


FEBRUARY IS 
Wind Quintet, Op. 88, No. 2 . eg : R 
Flute Paul Griffiths 


Oboe John Clementson 
Clarinet: James Mark 
Horn Timothy Brown 


: ‘ Bassoon: Patrick Milne 
Andante and Variations for two pianos 


Quartet in F 


John W alker, Adrian Jack 


Violins: Anne W ills, Pauline Scott 
Viola: Colin Kitching 
Cello: Joanna Milholland 


FEBRUARY 25 
Piano Trio in D minor 5 5 < 
Violin: Marion Forsyth 
Cello: Alison Howard-Lucy 
Piano: Jean Phillips 
Viola and Piano Sonata ‘ . 5 . 
Gerald Manning, Stephanie Bamford 


*Allerseelen’ ) 
‘Du meines Herzens Krénelcin’ | 
*Freundliche Vision’ \. 
‘Die Nacht’ | 
*Zucignung’ J 


Gay Campbell 
Accompanist: Nola Lefevre 
Flute and Piano Sonata “ : 5 : 
Graham Mayger, Michael Bassett 


MARCH 4 
Drei Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12 c ‘ 
Jean Philips 
‘Klinge, klinge, mein Pandero’ 
‘In dem Schatten meiner Locken’ 
‘Nun wandre, Maria’ 


‘Er ist’s’ ) 
Janice Chapman 
Accompanist; John Chapman 
Octet ° . . ‘ 
Violins: Margaret Roose, Jean Berry 
Viola Peter Norriss 
Cello Martin Elmitt 
Bass: Michael Brittain 
Clarinet: John Stenhouse 
Horn Timothy Brown 


Bassoon; Patrick Milne 


MARCH 11 
Recorder and Piano Sonata in F . ¥ ‘ "i 
Honorah Taylor, Michacl Bassett 
“Bid the virtues’ (Ode for the Birthday of Queen Mary, 1964) 

‘Ich will auf den Herren schau'n’ (Cantata 93) 
‘Guardian angels’ (Time and Truth) ‘ 4 
Carol Scott 

Oboes Moyra Tomey 
Cello: Christopher Green 
Piano» John Steed 
Sonata No.7 ‘ 
John Lill 
“My mother bids me bind my hair’) 
“She never told her love’ 
“Now the dancing sunbeams play’ 
Valerie Yardley 
Accompanist: Susan Warner 
‘Good Friday, 1962° : 7 , 
Roger Smalley 
Clarinet and Piano Sonatina . ‘ ‘ 7 A 
Angela Malsbury, Barbara Murray 


MARCH 18 


Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 2 
Ballade, Op. 118, No. 3 : £ 
Gillian Lim 
*Nacht’ 
“Schilflied” 
‘Im Zimme’ 
‘Sommertage’ | 
Barbara Federer 

Accompanist: John Steed 
Piano Quintet : $ 
Piano: Jane Meerapfel 
Violins: Miriam Morley, Anne Cartwright 
Viola: Lee Robert 
Cello: Judith Lenton 


Violin: Chang Wang Fu 
Piano: Roger Smalley 


Gillian Walley 
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Roumanian Folk Dances 


Images, Book I 


Anton Reicha 


Schumann 


Ravel 


Mendelssohn 


Gordon Jacob 


Strauss 


Poulenc 


Schumann 


Hugo Wolf 


Schubert 


Bononcint 


i Purcell 
Bach 
Handel 


Prokofiev 


Haydn 


Brian Dennis 


. Maleolm Arnold 


‘ Brahms 


Alban Berg 


Fi Schumann 


Bartok 


Debussy 





Dynamene 


Doto 


Tegeus-Chromis 


The Matron 
The Maid 
The Pather 


The Centurion 


First Knitter 
Second Knitter 
Third Knitter 


The Representative 


MARCH 13 and 15 


Christopher Fry 


Producer: Joyce Wodeman 


The Opera School 


A PHOENIX TOO FREQUENT 


Wed.: Carolyn Lambourne 
Fri. Janice Chapman 


Patricia Thomas 
Gwenyth Annear 


Graham Nicholls 


Wed. 
{ Fri. 


THE EPHESIAN MATRON 


Charles Dibdin 


Producer: Dennis Arundell 


Gwenyth Annear 
Carolyn Lambourne 
Malcolm Hoskinson 


Alan Presencer 
James Lewington 


{ Wed.: 
\ Fri 


Conductor: Richard Austin 


A GAME OF CHANCE 


Seymour Barab 


Producer: Douglas Craig 


Wed.; Barbara Budmani 
Fri Glenda Russell 
Patricia Thomas 
Carole Walker 
Wed. Cynthia Bateman 
Fri. Cynthia Vance 
Wed. James Richards 
Fri Gordon Morris 


[ Wed. 
\ Fri. 


Conductor; Richard Austin 


A.R.C.M, DIPLOMA 


PIANOPORTE (Performing) 


Crabtree, Bevan C, 
Giovanelli, Judith 
Munasinghe Rukmant D 
Pearce-Higgins, Benjamin M. 


PIANOFORTE (Teaching) 
Beaumont, Jennifer 
Chadwyck-Healey, Philippa H. 
Cochran, Michael A, 
Cullen, Valerie M, 
Flavell, Mary FB, 
Green, Alfred H. 
Gregory, Jean M. 
Haines, Gayle C. 
Hales, Penelope PF. 
Hill, Caroline S, 

Jolly, Anne B, 

Jones, Hilary N, 
Lam, Kim L, 

Lau, Suat C, 

Lee, Clifford B, 
Leighton, Robert 
Lewis, Barbara R, 
Lloyd, Barbara C. 
Long, Carol 
MeDowall, Anne M. 
Nathaniel, June 
Olsen, Sonja C, 
Osborne, Sonya 

Peck, Anthony R, W 
Prothero, Gillian 
Pullinger, Jacqueline L. B. 
Redman, Joan 
Roberts, Rosalind A, 
Smerdon, Deborah M. 
Smith, Marilyn 
Solomons, Marian H. 
Swain, Judith 
Tomktnson, Bridget J. 
Visser, Janneye 
Wadsworth, Ruth J. 
Warner, Susan E, 
Wearne, Michael C. 
Wright, Rosemary J. 

PIANOFORTE (Accompaniment) 
Baird, John M, 
Pearce, Christine 
Steed, John L. 
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ORGAN (Performing) 
Jack, Adrian FP, J. 
Keen, Nicholas M. 


ORGAN (Teaching) 
Cameron, Peter A. S. 


VIOLIN (Teaching) 
Forsyth, Marion 
Hearson, Carol A. 


CELLO (Teaching) 
Evans, Colin G, 
Garbutt, Christopher M. 
Lenton, Judith A 
Long, Stealla J 


HARP (Performing) 
Stonchill, Janet E. 


CLARINET (Performing) 
Goddard, Wilfred 
Godsell, Edward J. 


FLUTE (Teaching) 
Copland, Diana M. 
David, Phyllida B. T. 
Griffiths, Paul 


OBOE (Teaching) 
Miller, Caroline E. 


CLARINET (Teaching) 
Allen, Keith J. 
Pargeter, Mary H. 


BASSOON (Teaching) 
Hawkes, Margaret A. 


SINGING (Performing) 
Federer, Barbara L. 
Liu, Chwen H. 
Saunders, Iris A. 
Thomas, Ann Prichard 


SINGING (Teaching) 
Balls, Jennifer M. 
Bray, Christine L. 
Dennis, Brian J. C. 
Scott, Carol B. 
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Journal for past and and friends of the se di’ 
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